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Abraham Lincoln Number 


If any personal description of me is 
thought desirable, it may be said, I am, in | 
height, six feet, four inches, nearly; lean 
in flesh, weighing, on an average, one 
hundred and eighty pounds; dark com- 
plexion, with coarse black hair; and gray 
eyes---no other marks or brands recollected. 


A. LINCOLN. 
(In autobiography, currently exhibited.) 
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DAIL Y- “QUI EAS PE a 1) 


ARTHUR NEWELL MOORE 


First Day—God’s Abundance 
The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. Psalm 23:1. 


What fullness of life is ours when we trust God to fill all 
our needs! From the days of the psalmist until now it has ever 
been so. The Lord is our shepherd and when we seek and follow 
his guidance we lack nothing essential to our happiness. From 
God and his fellow workers we gratefully receive food for our 
bodies and souls. In time of doubt he guides our choice. In 
temptation he fortifies our good will. In suffering and pain he 
comforts and sustains us. In our relations with family, friends 
and the larger community he deepens our understanding to 
minister more wisely and lovingly to human needs. God is the 
refuge and strength of all who put their trust in him. 

Fill our days with the sunlight of thy love, O shepherd of 
our souls, and our nights with thy starlit peace. In every trial 
and perplexity may we remember thy nearness and reach up for 
thy help, till we can say even in the darkest hours, “The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want.” Amen. 


Second Day—God’s Healing Power 


He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he leadeth me 
beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul. Psalm 23 : 2-3a. 


In the beauty of green pastures and the serenity of still 
waters souls athirst for God find renewal of life. The psalmist 
here reveals the depths of his sympathy for all created things. 
As the tired sheep finds refreshment in the fields where he is 
led, so weary man finds peace in the enveloping presence of 
God. The waters that quench the physical thirst of the animal 
satisfy also man’s spiritual thirst for beauty, restoring his weary 
soul and filling him with a deep trust. Through meditation, 
by inspired moments recollected in tranquillity, we can recover 
this healing power in times of strain and stress. 


Fountain of life, pour the refreshing waters of thy grace into 
our souls and make us deeper channels for the flowing of thy 
spirit. Touch and heal our tense bodies and restless minds by 
lifting us out of ourselves into the green pastures and still waters 
of thy beauty and peace. Amen. 


Third Day—God’s Guidance 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his name’s 
sake. Psalm 23 : 3b. 

The American translation of this verse by J. M. P. Smith 
reads: ‘He guides me in safe paths, for his fame’s sake.” If 
God is really our shepherd, he must be guiding us always towards 
himself, seeking to bring back into safe paths those who go 
astray. For if any of his sheep should be permanently lost, his 
name as a shepherd would suffer. Men would then cease to 
trust him or to be attracted into his fold. God commands our 
loyalty by rewarding our faith, guiding the choices of all who 
seek his righteousness and enlightening the eyes of all who desire 
his light. 

We thank thee, O shepherd-guide, that in every perplexity 
thou dost reveal thy way to all who love and seek thee in spirit and 
in truth. O Lord, open thou our eyes, that we may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law and grow in fruitfulness in the 
light of thy countenance. Amen. 


Fourth Day—God’s Comfort-and Protection 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod and thy 
staff they comfort me. Psalm 23 : 4. 

As God fills the hungry heart, restores the weary and guides 
back to his fold those who stray, so also he gives security in 
time of danger to his trusting flock. Conscious of his presence, 
our fear vanishes. His staff supports us when we slip, his rod 


protects us against all enemies. This kind of security, spring- 
ing from faith in God and man, is the only lasting protection 
against fear and destruction. Without that, all other expedients 
are sure to fail. With that faith as a foundation, even very im- 
perfect instruments for organizing peace and security may 
largely succeed. 

O God of our comfort and hope, help us to place utter re- 
liance upon thy staff of faith and thy rod of love, following the 
leadership of Jesus. Banish all fear from our hearts, that we 
may live as heroes in a dangerous and chaotic age while we build 
quietly for the future. Amen. 


Fifth Day—Serenity in Danger 
Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies. Psalm 23 : 5a.” 


Even in dark valleys, with beasts of prey around, the good 
shepherd watches over his sheep while they graze in peace. So 
can we learn in the most threatening situations to leave our 
future in the hands of God while we share his present blessings. 
So can we learn also to face the inner and most destructive ene- 
mies of worry, fear, impatience, anger, and selfishness in its myriad 
forms. In spite of their nearness, we can yet turn away from 
them to the protecting arms of the father whose saving power, 
ministered to his creatures through numberless channels, is ade- 
quate to every need. 

Father of mercies, purify our spirits to receive the light of 
thy truth, the invigoration of thy beauty, and the redeeming 
power of thy goodness, that our enemies within and without may 
be transformed into servants of thy will. And as we strive to 
this end, even in time of danger, grant us thy peace. Amen. 


Sixth Day—The Honored Guest 


Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 
Psalm 23 : 5b. 

There are rare moments in our lives when our hearts over- 
flow with gladness, like a guest in Israel who is honored with 
anointing oil by a beloved host. We feel unworthy of the bless- 
ing and long to make good in the eyes of him who loves us. So 
should we all feel in the presence of our God, whose magic pitcher 
is ever full and who longs to fill to the brim even the littlest cup, 


O thou whose guests we are in this house of earth, we bless 
thee for every heart brimming over with grateful love, for every 
will dedicated and rededicated to thee. Make us members of 
the immortal fellowship who seek to live always in this spirit, 
after the pattern of Christ. Amen. 


Seventh Day—With God the Future is Assured 


Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 
my life; and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 
Psalm 23 : 6. 

The psalm of the Good Shepherd is a song of splendid af- 
firmations, of complete trust for the present and future alike. 
As we grow in faith our lives are sure to grow in power. To be 
able to affirm God’s abundance is to banish anxiety. To respond 
to his beauty around us is to find refreshment and new life. To 
trust his guidance is to make wise decisions. To seek and find 
his protection is to be freed from fear and given victory in temp- 
tation. To be filled with gratitude for his blessings is to go forth 
gladly to share them. In this age of bewilderment and fear and 
conflict, how we need the psalmist’s confident reliance on the 
tender care and patient leadership of the Good Shepherd! 

O thou most wise and loving guide, in whose pastures we 
feed, into whose fold we are being led, our future is in thy hands. 
There may we let it rest, believing that goodness and mercy will 
follow us all the days of our life if we put our trust wholly in 
thee. Amen. 
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TELEPATHY AND CLAIRVOYANCE 
OR years scientific psychologists did not discuss 
such phenomena as telepathy and clairvoyance. 
They were considered to be outside the realm 
of scientific investigation. In 1934 Professor Rhine 
of Duke University published results of experiments, 
conducted under strictly scientific conditions, proving: 
1. The possibility of telepathy, that is of knowledge 
passing from one mind to another without the aid of 
the senses. 2. The possibility of clairvoyance, that 
is of knowledge passing directly into the mind without 
the aid of the senses, and without having first been in 
another mind. 

In other universities Professor Rhine’s methods 
have been tested and his results substantiated. The 
significance of such experiments must be recognized. 
A special journal, The Journal of Parapsychology, is 
now wholly devoted to this field of research. 

The literature of all peoples abounds with records 
of events involving telepathy and clairvoyance. The 
Bible is a veritable treasure house of such records. 

* * 


COMMENT ON PREACHING 


NEWSPAPER man once said that the best 
sermon he ever heard was one out of which he 
could get nothing for his paper. He said many 

things besides content and polish enter into the effec- 
tiveness of asermon. The most important thing about 
a sermon, in his opinion, is the response it creates in 
the listeners. 

A church organist has suggested that ministers 
preach the best sermons of other men as well as their 
own. An English friend said that was an established 
practice in certain English churches. He told of 
a young rector who started reading his sermon one 
Sunday morning as follows: “Some years ago when | 
was bishop of . .. .” 

That reminds one of the time when Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot was a guest of the Episcopalian Club of 


Boston. He was asked to respond to greetings. He 
told of his highly valued friendship with many Epis- 
copalian ministers, among them Phillips Brooks. 
“But,” he said, “I have often noticed in their preach- 
ing a certain economy of intellectual effort.’’ There 
was a roar of laughter from the assembled ministers. 

Preaching is not easy, and it might be well occa- 
sionally to preach another man’s good sermon rather 


than one’s own bad one. 
* * 


CHURCH NEWS 


HE INQUIRER, journal of English Unitarians, 
carries the following notice at the head of its 
church news columns: 

Reports for these columns should reach this office 

not later than by the first post of the WEDNESDAY 
following the event reported. They should be propor- 
tioned to the importance and interest, not locally, but 
denominationally, of the matter they contain. Calen- 
dars and clippings are welcome, but the work of com- 
piling news items from them must not be imposed on 
this office. 


The Register finds this notice stating exactly what 
should be said to its readers, with the exception that 
WEDNESDAY should be changed to MONDAY. 
News items carefully prepared with a view to their 
denominational interest and sent to The Register “by 
the first post” on the MONDAY “following the 
event reported’”’ will be most expeditiously and satis- 
factorily published. 


* k 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


N this issue of The Register notice is taken of Lin- 
coln’s religion, of his autobiography, which is 
being currently exhibited, and of the founding of 

a Unitarian society by some of his friends. Further 
reflection upon his life is not inappropriate. 

In view of the tendency of political groups to 
idolize leaders of the past, it may be well to introduce 
realism into our thought of Lincoln by recalling that 
he was a practical politician with at least some of the 
faults, as well as the virtues, of that class. He was 
not wholly insensitive to the relation between currents 
of political opinion and his own political advancement. 
His leadership was at times bungling and irresolute. 

But the folk-tendency to reverence great men of 
the past has made demigods out of lesser men than 
Lincoln. One’s imagination is stirred not so much by 
the goal a man reaches in life as the distance he trav- 
eled in reaching that goal. A man beginning life 
favorably lacks the heroic possibilities of one who, 
if he rises to eminence, must rise out of poverty and 
obscurity. A man is esteemed in proportion to the 
obstacles he has had to overcome. 

The stage was perfectly set for Lincoln to become 
a superhero. His beginnings represented not merely 
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poverty and obscurity, but extremes of poverty and 
obscurity; his eminence represented not merely the 
highest official position in our government, but that 
position at a time when it was of extreme importance 
—a time of crises in the evolution of those ideals with 
which the emotions of the nation were bound up. 
The role he was called upon to play turned out to be 


Abraham Lincoln 


February 10, 1938 


tragic, with its major episodes—his birth, his mar- 
riage, his election to the presidency, his death—set 
in circumstances of vivid drama. The whole aspect 
of tragedy was sharpened by constant contrast with 
a quaint humor. His role was further enriched by the 
possession in marked degree of certain homely virtues 
whose desirability is comprehended by everyone. 


and Unitarianism 


Lincoln Autobiography Exhibited 


Lincoln’s Religion 


Daniel Wolford La Rue 


Mr. La Rue is a professor in the State Teachers’ College at East 
Stroudsburg, Penn. 


URING the presidential campaign of Abraham 
Lincoln, he made use of a room, in the Illinois 
Capitol building, adjacent to the office of 

Newton Bateman, state superintendent of public in- 
struction. The two men talked often and intimately 
with each other. One day Lincoln spoke of the 
Church in relation to slavery, of the Bible and slavery, 
of God and slavery, of Providence in history, of the 
statesman’s need of faith in God to insure serenity 
amidst the wildest commotions, and of his own fre- 
quent resort to prayer. When Superintendent Bate- 
man expressed surprise that his friend was accustomed 
to think about such topics, Lincoln replied, “I think 
more on these subjects than upon all others, and I 
have done so for years, and I am willing that you: 
should know it.’’* 
I 


Some said he was an infidel. But Lincoln could 
have applied to himself the words of Edwin Mark- 
ham: 

He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But Love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in. 


At one time, in answer to questions, Lincoln 
specifically stated his attitude toward religion: 


I do not see that I am more astray—though per- 
haps in a different direction—than many others whose 
points of view differ widely from each other in the sec- 
tarian denominations. They all claim to be Christian 
and interpret their several creeds as infallible ones. Yet 
they differ and discuss these questionable subjects 
without settling them with any mutual satisfaction 
among themselves. 

I doubt the possibility, or propriety, of settling 
the religion of Jesus Christ in the models of man-made 
creeds and dogmas. It was a spirit in the life that he 
laid stress on and taught, if I read aright. I know I see 
it to be so with. me. 

The fundamental truths reported in the four gos- 
pels as from the lips cf Jesus Christ and that I first heard 
from the lips of my mother are settled and fixed moral 
precepts with me. I have concluded to dismiss from 
my mind the debatable wrangles that once perplexed 


*John Wesley Hill, “Abraham Lincoln, Man of God.” 
Unless otherwise stated, all quotations are from this book, by 
permission. 


me with distractions that stirred up, but never abso- 
lutely settled, anything. I have tossed them aside with 
the doubtful differences which divide denominations— 
sweeping them all out of my mind among the nones- 
sentials. I have ceased to follow such discussions or 
be interested in them. 

I cannot without mental reservations assent to 
long and complicated creeds and catechisms. If the 
Church would ask simply for assent to the Savior’s state- 
ment of the substance of the law: ‘“Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself,”— 
that Church would I gladly unite with.* 


In Lincoln’s state papers, his letters, his speeches 
and his conversations, God is designated in nearly 
fifty different ways, all pointing in the same direction: 
God is love, our kindly father in heaven. 

But this kindly father was not far away. Lin- 
coln has been described as a sort of modern Brother 
Lawrence, practicing the “presence of God.”. That 
barefooted seventeenth-century monk formed the 
habit of conversing with God continually, and so came 
to enjoy an unbroken tranquillity of spirit, whether 
at his work in the kitchen or elsewhere. Said Lincoln 
once, to a friend: ‘“‘I am a full believer that God knows 
what he wants a man to do—that which pleases him. 
It is never well with the man who heeds it not. I talk 
to God. My mind seems relieved when I do, and a 
way is suggested. . . . I have had so many evidences 
of his direction, so many instances when I have been 
controlled by some other power than my own will, 
that I cannot doubt that this power comes from 
above. . . . I am satisfied that, when the Almighty 
wants me to do, or not to do, a particular thing, he 
finds a way of letting me know it.” 

When Lee’s army was driven back across the 
Potomac from Maryland into Virginia, Lincoln as- 
sembled his Cabinet, laid a paper before them, and 
said in substance: “Gentlemen, I would like your 
advice as to the form this document shall take. I do 
not ask you to advise me as to whether or not I shall 
issue it, for that I have determined for myself.”” And 
then he added, in a lower tone of voice: “I have not. 
consulted any one; I promised myself, I told the 
Lord.” Secretary Seward turned toward Lincoln and 
asked, ‘““‘What did I hear you say?” The Great Eman- 
cipator then looked his secretary of state full in the 
face as he answered, “Secretary Seward, I told the 
Lord that if he would drive the rebels out of Mary- 


*From ‘Personal Recollections of Abraham Lincoln,” by | 


Henry B. Rankin. 
Used by permission. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers. 
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land, I would emancipate the slaves, and I will do it.”’ 
The paper that lay before the Cabinet was the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 


II 

Lincoln was borne up by his faith in God in 
periods of crisis. True, he had his days of despond- 
ency, times when he fell on his face and cried out to 
God for help, as he had done when, a nine-year-old boy, 
he stole back alone to his mother’s grave after the 
funeral, threw himself on the fresh earth, and wept 
in utter solitude. But to Lincoln’s life as a whole we 
can apply Bryant’s phrase: he was “sustained and 
soothed by an unfaltering trust.” 

After the Battle of Gettysburg, and after the 
amputation of General Sickles’ wounded leg, Lincoln 
went to see the general as he lay in the hospital. 
“Were you anxious while the battle was going on?” 
asked Sickles. ‘No,’ answered Lincoln, “I was not. 
Some of my Cabinet and many others in Washington 
were, but I had no fears.” ‘‘Why, how was that?’ 
inquired Sickles. Lincoln hesitated, but then ex- 
plained that in the pinch of the campaign, when 
everybody seemed panic-stricken, he had gone to his 
room, and locked the door, and prayed mightily, fol- 
lowing his prayer with a vow. And then, said he, “a 
sweet comfort crept into my soul. The feeling came 
that God had taken the whole business into his own 
hands, and that things would go right at Gettysburg, 
and that is why I had no fears about you.” 

If we were to explore further this mystical side of 
Lincoln’s religion, we should find it of such a nature 
that many people would regard him as superstitious. 
He had visions, intuitions, revelations, and he be- 
lieved in them. It seems quite possible that if he had 
lived in the days of the prophets, several centuries 
before Christ, it might have been written that “The 
word of the Lord came to the prophet Abraham, 
saying’— 

Lincoln’s religion gave direction to his whole life. 
When, in his early twenties, he first became a candi- 
date for the state legislature, he issued an address to 
the voters, in which he said: “Every man is said to 
have his peculiar ambition. Whether it be true or 
not, I can say, for one, that I have no other so great 
as that of being truly esteemed by my fellowmen, by 
rendering myself worthy of their esteem.”’ 

We cannot tell, as we survey his life, where love 
to God leaves off and love to man begins, nor where re- 
ligion leaves off and morality begins. Lincoln was 
always asking two questions which take us to the 
heart of both religion and morality. They were 
“What is true?” and “What is right?” When he found 
the truth, he told it honestly. When he found the 
right, he lived it utterly. 


III 


He was in most things a retiring, easy-going, 
compliant man. At the old-fashioned hotel, with its 
table d’hote, he was likely to be seated near the foot of 
the table, and to get the poorest piece of meat on the 
platter. He once said that at no other time did he 
feel so small as when he stood before some impressive 
hotel clerk. But listen to this, spoken to some fellow 
legislators who tried, until after midnight one night, 
to persuade him to vote for a measure which his con- 

a 
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science condemned: “You may burn my body to ashes 
and scatter them to the winds of heaven: you may 
drag my soul down to the regions of darkness and 
despair, to be tormented forever; but you will never 
get me to support a measure which I believe to be 
wrong, although by doing so I may accomplish that 
which I believe to be right.” He felt, at such times, 
that he was directly and individually responsible to 
his guiding God. 

It was Lincoln’s religious-moral attitude on 
slavery, and on the saving of the Union, that made 
him the world figure he became. Those who assert 
that our Civil War was primarily an economic conflict 
are false to the facts, so far as Lincoln was concerned. 
In his marvelous Cooper Union speech he declared: 
“All they ask we could readily grant, if we thought 
slavery right; all we ask they could readily grant if 
they thought it wrong. Their thinking it right and 
our thinking it wrong is the precise fact upon which 
depends the whole controversy.” 

After much travail of soul, Lincoln saw, with 
prophetic vision, that ‘‘a house divided against itself 
can not stand,” that this nation could not exist half 
slave and half free. Before he delivered that “house- 
divided-against-itself speech,’ as it has been called, he 
refrained from letting certain of his friends know that 
it contained this phrase. He felt sure they would 
want him to leave that out, because it would defeat 
him as a candidate for the United States Senate. It 
probably did do just that. But said Lincoln, “That 
expression is a truth of all human experience: a house 
divided against itself can not stand. ... I would 
rather be defeated with this expression in the speech, 
and to uphold and discuss it before the people, than 
to be victorious without it.”’ 


IV 

Lincoln’s supreme devotion, so far as love to man 
was concerned, was to the cause of democracy, of 
popular government. Slavery was going to destroy 
democracy. It was not alone the question of slavery, 
then, that was hanging in the balance during the 
Battle of Gettysburg, it was whether “government of 
the people, by the people, for the people,” should 
perish from the earth. It is no wonder that when 
Lincoln went to Gettysburg to deliver his immortal 
address, and when he looked upon the graves of 
thousands of soldiers who had there given the last 
full measure of devotion, he underwent, as he himself 
said, his supreme religious experience,—his final 
dedication to God. 


Lincoln’s Autobiography 


Robert Dale Richardson 
Mr. Richardson is minister of the First Parish in Medford, 
Massachusetts. The Lincoln Autobiography was written in the home 
of his great-great-grandfather. 

HAVE just returned from the bank where I placed 
the original copy of the autobiography of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, written in December, 1859. I sit 

down to write this short article on the religion of a 
great man at the same desk at which Mr. Lincoln sat 
many a time in the hospitable home of my great- 
grandfather, Jesse W. Fell of Normal, Illinois. To 
touch the same piece of paper on which Lincoln 
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wrote is an adventure which even this generation, sur- 
feited with great adventures, understands and appre- 
ciates. As I came away from a perusal of that brief 
sketch, unadorned, simple, and absurdly honest, my 
mind dwelt on the greatness of the man, Lincoln, his 
simplicity which was perfectly natural because un- 
feigned, his quiet dignity, his high regard for personal 
honor and the good estate of the nation. 

The reasons for the writing of this article are that 
the original autobiography of Mr. Lincoln, written in 
his own handwriting, has but recently entered the 
state of Massachusetts, and has been exhibited on 
the Sunday of February 6 at the morning service in 
the First Parish Meetinghouse at Medford, Mass. 
On Lincoln’s birthday it will be shown to a limited 
number of invited guests at the American Unitarian 
Association. Why at the Association building? For 
this reason. 

I 

In 1834 in the city of Springfield, Illinois, my 
great-grandfather, Jesse Fell, then a young Quaker 
but recently come west from the lovely state of Penn- 
sylvania, and on fire with a liberal version of the 
Quaker faith, met Abraham Lincoln. From records 
left us by my ancestor I know that the two often dis- 
cussed religion. Lincoln was eager to find out what 
other men thought, not only about current issues but 
about more ultimate matters. 

The years went by accompanied by an ever grow- 
ing appreciation by the young liberal Quaker of the 
gaunt, homely, yet noble-minded Lincoln. In 1854 
Mr. Fell ordered from Boston, and presumably from 


the Unitarian Association, a set of the writings of 


William Ellery Channing, and presented them to 
Lincoln. Also by this time Lincoln’s law partner, 
Herndon, a Parkerite, had called his attention to a 
more radical expression of Christianity. Mr. Fell 
wrote, “And if from any recollections on this subject, I 
was called upon to designate an author whose views 
most nearly represented Mr. Lincoln’s on this sub- 
ject, I would say that author was Theodore Parker.” 
We all know the effective use that Lincoln made of a 
sentence in one of Parker’s sermons about government 
of, by and for the people. 

One fact further. On the night before Lincoln 
was nominated at Chicago by the republican party, 
he was in the company of Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, 
the minister of the Unitarian church of Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, which society was organized by my 
great-grandfather and a valiant company of liberals. 
President Lincoln was not a member of any Church, 
and we Unitarians should not claim him. But we 
know that he was in sympathy with our views of re- 
ligion, and that the covenant of most of our Unitarian 
churches today would be the only one he could sub- 
scribe to with entire sincerity. 

There is another interesting point. When Mr. 
Lincoln made his historic statement about joining any 
Church which would have as its requirement for mem- 
bership the first two great commandments of Jesus, 
there was but one church in America, and that the 
Church of the Disciples in Boston, a Unitarian church, 
which had that simple bond of union. Also it was to 
that same church in Boston that Lincoln’s friend, 
Charles Gordon Ames, later went as minister. 
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Today when persons who feel deeply about cur- 
rent problems would like to limit the freedom of the 
pulpit, I like to remember this further incident. In 
1865, on the Sunday after the assassination of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, the minister of the Unitarian church in 
Bloomington preached a funeral sermon in the course 
of which he made some rather derogatory remarks 
about the late President. The local congregation, 
which had known Lincoln, were incensed, and my 
great-grandfather -was much grieved. Some of the 
members wanted to lynch the minister, and others 
wanted him immediately expelled from the pulpit. 
At a subsequent meeting, Mr. Fell said that though 
he was touched to the very quick by the untrue and 
ungracious words of the preacher, he wanted to main- 
tain at all costs the freedom of the pulpit. Here is an 
example of the actions of a disciplined layman who 
could not be swayed from a lofty goal and ideal merely 
because it conflicted with a sentiment. That is what 
we need today, minds disciplined by rigorous thinking, 
and governed by an ideal which they intend to de- 
fend come what may. 


II 
It is entirely appropriate that the president and 
directors of the American Unitarian Association 
should sponsor an exhibition of Mr. Lincoln’s simple 
account of his life on Lincoln’s birthday this year. 
He learned of Unitarianism from a firm Unitarian 
whose family have been Unitarian to this day. 


The Church of Lincoln’s Friends 
Charles Gordon Ames 

This is a reprint from The Christian Register of March 18, 
1909. Mr. Ames was a friend of Lincoln’s. He here recounts the 
founding of the Unitarian Society of Bloomington, Iil., by some of 
Lincoln’s friends. 

HE interesting letter of Dr. Homer Wakefield, 

_ printed in a recent Register, supplies a link of 

connection between Abraham Lincoln and the 

remarkable group of his friends who became ground- 
floor members of what is now the Unitarian Society 
of Bloomington, Illinois. I knew all those men; 
their memory is sweet; their names blossom in the dust. 
I am able to verify the substance of Dr. Wakefield’s 
narrative, though one error may call for correction. 
Mr. Lincoln’s name was presented to the National 
Convention of 1860, not by K. H. Fell, but by Hon. 
Norman B. Judd. 

Please pardon the personal note in what follows. 
If I blow not this little trumpet, it will never be blown. 
And verily it is a little one! Let me add one more to 
the countless illustrations of Dr. Hale’s favorite 
theme,—the dovetailedness of events. 


I 

_ As a young Free Baptist missionary in Minnesota 
(1851-56), I had known Dr. Vickers Fell, then deacon 
of a Congregational church. Together we had fought 
the frontier saloons; we had figured in the beginning 
of republican politics; he, more than any other man, 
had been active in collecting the dollars and the sub- 
scribers for a weekly paper, of which I became the 
editor. Then for both of us came changes of residence 
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and more serious changes. In three or four years 
many things may happen. 

In the spring of 1859, I being then in and about 
Boston, there came a letter from Dr. Fell. He had 
lost hold of orthodoxy; had been reading Channing, 
who had helped him to clear up and revise his thinking, 
he might regard himself as a sort of Unitarian. And 
would I tell him about myself? He had heard from 
his former pastor that ‘“Ames was all afloat.’”’ I re- 
plied with alacrity: it was all true! I had paddled 
out of the old harborage; was sailing the seas with 
God; was no longer afraid of deep water and wide 
skies. And among the people called Unitarians, to 
whose name I was indifferent, there appeared to be 
freedom, fellowship, excellent company, and openings 
for such work as I aspired to do. 

A few weeks later came a letter from Jesse W. 
Fell of Bloomington, Illinois, one of Dr. Fell’s three 
or four brothers. My letter had found its way to him 
and had been read to a company of twenty gentle- 
men,—the leading men of the city,—who had met in 
the law office of Kersey H. Fell, to consider the ex- 
pediency of organizing some sort of liberal religious 
society. They were not willing their families should 
continue under influences and instructions which were 
regarded as narrow and misleading. After hearing my 
letter, the assembled conspirators had agreed to invite 
the writer to visit Bloomington, hold morning and 
evening meetings for a month of Sundays, and see 
what could come of it. Inevitably, I went. A dozen 
years of ministry in the West had made me hungry for 
more—and hopeful of better. 


II 


I believe this “group” of Lincoln-like liberals met 
for their first religious service on Sunday, July 24, 
1859, in Phoenix Hall. I looked down on the eager 
faces of a goodly congregation, which included some 
timid sympathizers along with lovers of novelty. The 
opening sermon, perhaps needlessly defiant, was on 
“The Right and Duty of Independent Thinking in 
Matters of Religion.’”’ Those were the days when the 
rattle of broken chairs was the music of a favorite 
overture. But in the seven following discourses I 
grew positive and practical in proclaiming God’s love 
to man, with man’s love to the father and the brother, 
as the substance of law and gospel. Perhaps the re- 
ligious spirit was not helped, but certainly the loyalty 
of the little company to their standard and to each 
other was confirmed by pulpit denunciations of the 
new preacher as an emissary of Satan. At any rate, 
an organization was effected on the fourth Sunday 
(August 14), when fifty-two serious persons covenanted 
to ‘‘unite for the study and practice of Christianity.” 

Returning to Boston, I reported the month’s work 
and its result. The Unitarians of Providence, Lynn, 
Salem, Portsmouth, and the Church of the Disciples 
responded with $500 in gifts; and no further outside 
help was ever asked or needed. The Bloomington 
people provided for $1,000 salary. By October I was 
established out there in a little domestic kingdom, and 
continued to serve the young society till November, 
1862. Since then, through varying fortunes, it has 
shown persistent vitality, has built and paid for a 
good house, -and for the last twenty years has pros- 
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pered under the ministry of Rev. J. H. Mueller. I 
think that Ezra M. Prince, who recently died, was 
the last of the original group. During my experimental 
month at Bloomington, I was a happy guest in the 
happy family of Jesse W. Fell, who deserves a tribute 
for which there is here no room. But those who knew 
him would say “his record is on high’ as a man of 
open mind and hand, of untiring devotion to truth, 
righteousness and the public good. The streets, high- 
ways, and homes of that prairie region are beautified 
by more than forty thousand trees which were sold 
or given away, and which spent their infancy in his 
nursery. 
III 


Jesse Fell’s love for Lincoln was like Jonathan’s 
for David. From close intimacy, he could tell me, 
what others confirmed, of the high and serious free- 
dom with which the mind of his great friend moved 
among religious questions, of his entire rejection of 
so-called orthodox beliefs, and of that special interest 
in the writings of Theodore Parker which has found 
mention in the biographies. J share Dr. Wakefield’s 
full persuasion that, if Lincoln’s home had been in 
Bloomington, instead of sixty miles away, he would 
have gathered with his friends under the standard of 
religious liberty and union, with love to God and 
man as an adequate summary of human duty. 

I knew Mr. Lincoln just enough to say so. A 
few weeks before his nomination to the presidency, 
he came to Bloomington on a lawyer’s errand, and 
gave a political address in Phoenix Hall. At the 
close I was honored with an introduction, and still 
more by his acceptance of an invitation to dine with 
me the next day. I chanced also to be in Springfield on 
the evening following the Chicago nomination, and 
heard him respond from the steps of his own house to 
the congratulations of his neighbors and townsmen. 
Twice during the exciting campaign which followed 
I was among his callers, and felt the warm pressure of 
his big hand. That is all; but the memories are 
golden. 

1K *k * 
THE GREAT SURPLUS OF HAPPINESS 

For the infinite variety and richness of life we would have 
happy and grateful hearts; and we would learn to express our 
thankfulness not only in words of praise but in generous and 
kindly deeds. We know that we are not here merely to enjoy the 
blessings that come to us—often so undeserved, sometimes so 
easily taken for granted—but that our highest privilege and duty 
is to increase by our own efforts the blessings that may come to 
others. According to the measure of the gifts we have received, 
so is our responsibility to make the world a happier place for all. 
In that endeavor, eagerly and patiently carried out, lies the truest 
expression of our thankfulness. 

May no present difficulties and perplexities conceal from 
us the great surplus of happiness that is our imperishable posses- 
sion, a treasure laid up where neither moth nor rust can corrupt 
and where thieves cannot break through nor steal. When 
troubles come, may we be quick to draw upon the abiding re- 
sources of inexhaustible power, quietly accumulated through the 
years, available at a moment’s notice, adequate to every neces- 
sity—the faith and hope and charity of mankind, ours to use in 
times of stress, ours to increase by the fidelity and courage of our 
times of strength. For we are members one of another, sharing 
each other’s joys, consoling each other’s sorrows, helping each 
other in all the chances and changes of our common life. Amen. 

Frederick May Eliot. 
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World Peace 


Augustus P. Reccord 


This is an address originally presented over radio station WWJ in Detroit, Michigan. 


As a result of 


the broadcast, the address was given by request before a number of organizations in that city. Dr. Reccord is 
minister of the Church of Our Father ( Unitarian- Universalist) in Detroit. 


S we scan the field of international relations we 
realize that there was never greater need of 
a message of peace and good will than there is 
today. It sometimes seems as though the nations of 
the world were being subjected to a testing process. 
It may be that they are being asked to determine, 
once for all, whether force is to rule the world, with 
the consequent relapse into barbarism, or whether 
nations, as well as individual men and women, are 
destined to yield to the constraints of love. How will 
the nations of the world respond to this challenge? 
Are national selfishness and greed proof against all 
our efforts to achieve world peace? 


I 


What we have today, even among nations which 
are not engaged in actual warfare, is not peace. It is 
an armed truce. Each nation is resting upon its arms, 
jealously watching every other. For example, in the 
light of 1900 years of Christian preaching and teaching, 
how are we to account for the failure of one disarma- 
ment conference after another? Why are the nations 
of the world spending more money for preparations 
for war than they were spending before the signing 
of the Kellogg Pact, by which they pledged themselves 


to renounce war as a means of settling international. 


disputes and to rely upon only pacific means? Why is 
our own United States, the most peaceable and the 
most peace-loving nation in the world, and least li- 
able to attack by a foreign foe, authorizing the largest 
peace-time expenditure for war purposes in its his- 
tory? Only because we have failed to appreciate the 
real import of the Christian message. It is as true 
of nations as of individuals that there can be no peace 
apart from good will. For the nation which allows 
lust for land, passion for power, or greed for gain to 
lead it to encroach upon the rights of weaker peoples, 
there is no peace and there can be no peace while the 
world stands. 

Let us suppose that some artist, perhaps from the 
planet Mars, should descend to earth and attempt to 
paint the scene as he would see it spread out before 
his eyes. In the background we should see the na- 
tions of the old world vying with one another in 
preparations for war, their workmen condemned to 
a life of drudging toil, and, upon each worker’s back, 
an armed soldier whom he must support. On either 
side, in Spain and in China, we should behold actual 
hostilities—the bombing of unfortified towns and 
villages and the slaughter of defenseless women and 
children. In the foreground we should see our be- 
loved America, last born among the nations, suc- 
cumbing to the same war hysteria and seeking to sur- 
pass the nations of the old world in the magnitude and 
effectiveness of our military and naval equipment. 
Above we should see the heavens opened and a dove 
winging its way to earth, with an olive branch in its 
beak. And below carrier pigeons, risking life and 


limb amid shot and shell, bearing messages from one 
war-maker to another. You may call such a picture a 
travesty. Would -it not be, rather, a masterpiece of 
realism? And what would be its title? Would it be 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men,” or would it be 
“Christian Love Among the Nations Seems the Twin 
of Heathen Hate’’? 

I would not give the impression that big arma- 
ments are the only menace to peace. On the contrary 
we ought never to forget those words of Colonel Rep- 
ington, a man who knew war at first hand, that “arma- 
ments are symptoms of a political disease. They are 
not the disease itself. The real diseases are unstable 
exchanges, unsound currencies, hampered trade and 
the false nationalism which shuns obligatory arbitra- 
tion.” “Cure these diseases,’’ he states, “and arma- 
ments will cure themselves.”’ And how are they to 
be cured? Only by the co-operative effort of all na- 
tions which deem themselves really civilized. 

Most of our international problems have their 
origin in international suspicion, international hatred, 
international greed. One nation seeks a monopoly of 
the world’s commerce and trade, and provides itself 
with a big army and a big navy for the purpose of pro- 
tecting its interests on land or sea. Other nations 
assume that this nation has designs upon their integ- 
rity or honor, and begin to create similar armies and 
navies for purposes of defense. Soon the race is on. 
Under such conditions it requires but a single spark, 
struck by some irresponsible fanatic as at Sarajevo, 
to fire the whole mass and lead to a world conflagra- 
tion. This is the way in which the last world war 
began, and this is the way the next world war may be- 
gin, unless we can arouse such international confidence 
and good will that the nations will abandon this rivalry 
in the instruments of war and join in a friendly rivalry 
in the things that make for peace. 


II 


And now who should lead in this effort to make 
the Christian message a reality if not the United 
States of America? We are the richest and most 
powerful nation on the face of the earth, and therefore 
ours is the major responsibility. Thus far we have 
shrunk from assuming such leadership. The League 
of Nations was organized at the instigation of an 
American President, for the purpose of insuring col- 
lective action, but we, fearful of our sovereignty, 
refused to join. Then came the World Court, pat- 
terned after our American judicial system, but we 
availed ourselves of a technicality and refrained from 
becoming a member. We did sign the Kellogg Pact 
and the Nine Power Treaty, but the failure of the re- 
cent Brussels Conference has demonstrated the fu- 
tility of such measures unless some nation is willing 
to take the lead. There we saw the representatives 
of Great Britain, France and America, each declaring 
that it would follow if one of the others would lead the 
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way, and each in turn declining that honor. What 
was needed at Brussels was a good cheer leader who 
could have lined up these various representatives and, 
at a given signal, had them accept joint responsibility. 
As it was, nothing was accomplished except to assure 
the Japanese war-lords, and incidentally Hitler and 
Mussolini, that they could go as far as they might 
wish with their policy in international brigandage 
without fear of interference on the part of the demo- 
cratic powers. 

I am more than ever convinced that, if the peace 
of the world is to be assured, America must take the 
lead. If we refuse, no other nation will dare, or, as 
Will Irwin once said, “If we arm to the teeth, other 
nations will follow through fear.” This does not 
mean that I wish to see the United States involved in 
another war. God forbid that our young men should 
ever again cross the sea for such a purpose. What I 
wish is for this nation to take the lead in creating the 
conditions which will make such a world catastrophe 
impossible. We should announce to the world that 
we are done with war forever, that we believe in peace, 
that we intend to govern our relations with other 
nations only by considerations of peace, and that we 
stand ready to do everything in our power, short of 
actual warfare, to insure the peace of the world. If 
we had taken this stand at the close of the world 
war,—adding to this declaration the statement that 
we were ready to join with the more favored nations 
in giving to the less favored equal access to the raw 
materials of the world,—I cannot believe that Japan 
would have invaded China, or that Italy would have 
embarked upon its conquest of Ethiopia, or that the 
legitimate government of Spain would now be de- 
fending itself against an army made up largely of Moor- 
ish mercenaries and German and Italian volunteers. 
This would mean the abandonment of our policy of 
isolation and the giving up of all attempts to preserve 
an impossible neutrality, but it would also mean 
the abolition of war and the dawn of peace. Let us 
suppose that the three great democratic powers 
should decree that any nation which wantonly in- 
vades a sister nation places itself beyond the pale of 
civilized powers, and that as long as it persists in 
such invasion, they will have no intercourse with 
government or people. How long before that nation 
would be brought face to face with bankruptcy or 
revolution? 

We shall never be free from the threat of war 
until we develop a will for peace which shall be as 
powerful and as effective as the will for war has been 
in the past. Events have proved that a permanent 
and enduring peace can never be achieved by force. 
It can be achieved only by some form of collective 
security based upon mutual confidence and trust. 
There can be no safety for one until there is safety 
for all. During the early days in the far West, when 
there was no responsible government, every man car- 
ried a revolver and a bowie knife and kept a gun be- 
hind the door. The moment responsible government 
was established revolvers and knives were discarded 
as needless luxuries and guns were retained only as 
souvenirs. As long as there is no responsible organiza- 
tion for insuring collective security, no nation will 
dare to disarm. Let such an organization be formed, 
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either the League of Nations or some similar means 
of insuring collective security, and how long would it 
be before the nations of the world would disband 
their armies and scrap their navies as belonging to a 


world that had passed away, never to return? 
1 * * 


The satisfaction of work well done is a feeling worthy of the 
Most High. The author of the first chapter of Genesis was not 
so far wrong: the joy of work well done is a divine joy. 

We live in such a hurry that many of the more delicate 
pleasures of life never have a chance to lodge in our minds, and 
bring their little offerings of happiness to our attention. They 
are swept away and lost by the swirling stream of experience that 
constantly flows over us and through us. Only the more robust 
sensations are able to register themselves upon our overworked 
consciousness. Much of this haste of living is unavoidable; but 
some of it is subject to our own control. We can moderate our 
pace more than we do; and it is worth our while to make the 
effort. It gives the chance to discover that work poorly done is 
drudgery and self-reproach; but work well done brings its own 
quiet and gentle rewards of pride and self-respect. Genesis is 
quite right: God created man in his image and after his likeness. 
And when we do our work so well that we can look back at the 
end of the day and feel that little gleam of satisfaction, we are 
simply emphasizing one point of likeness to our Creator who saw 
everything that he had made, and, behold, it was very good.— 
Dr. Charles E. Park, in the calendar of the First Church in Boston. 


* * * 


JADED 
Homer C. House 

“T am afraid of my own indifference’ 
If there were just one beggar I should feed, 
How should I spring responsive to his need! 
But every hour of every dolorous day 
The drifting army clogs the public way. 
The soul has grown indifferent to the tide 
Of thousands shuffling dull and sunken-eyed. 


If there were just one youth that I might aid 
To eye the future calm and unafraid, 

That were a joy. But hand is palsied quite,: 
And senses cringing from the saddening sight: 
A million boys and maidens standing dumb 
Before the menace of the thing to come. 


If there were just one cynic I must face, 
How should I front him in the market place! 
But everywhere suggestive glances peer, 
And mouths are tortured in a knowing leer; 
The better hope seems cloudily described, 
And ancient faith unsurely justified. 


If there were just one tyrant I could fight, 
Quixote-fashion, shining mail bedight, 

How should I range the lists! But now, undone, 
Lo! twenty Caesars where there was but one; 
And sick confusion with a timid breath 
Confronts their clanging enginery of death. 


The sky is darkened with a pall of fears; 

The heart is drained of blood, the eyes of tears; 
The stolid feet plod one unchanging rut; 

The very circuit of the nerves is cut. 

God, if God be, for God’s sake make us new! 
Unfag the muscle and uncloud the view. 


Give us to feel new pain and die new death 

With every intake of the throbbing breath. 

Then shall we roar aloft on wings of fire, 

Armed with new rage and whipped with new desire, 
To meet the monstrous Horsemen of the air: 

Black Hatred, War, Depression, and Despair. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JUNIOR CHOIR MUSIC 


A List of Anthems for Junior Choirs. 
Compiled by Frank O. Holmes. Boston: 
Beacon Press. 30 pp. 25 cents. 


This list, as the foreword states, brings 
together the recommendations of several 
of the choir directors and ministers who 
were most active in inaugurating the 
Junior Choir movement in Unitarian 
churches. It includes the titles of one 
hundred and five compositions suitable 
for unison and part singing by boy and 
girl groups with unchanged voices. Chorale 
melodies (excellent because of their easy 
range, simple intervals, and the absence of 
exaggerated rhythm), folk and carol 
tunes, and simpler anthems by composers 
of recognized merit (such as Cesar Franck, 
Beobide, Handel and Mendelssohn) are 
included in approximately equal propor- 
tions. Each composition is described 
briefly, and detailed information is given 
as to availability and price. A list of com- 
posers, a topical index, and descriptions 
of a few of the better collections, add to 
the usefulness of the pamphlet. 

I am not familiar with all the pieces 
listed, but with the exception of a few 
selections it seems to me that the quality 
of the music is very high. I have no doubt 
that such a list will be very valuable to 
choirmasters, and I only wish that the 
music sung by regular parish choirs could 
be brought up to the standard generally in- 
dicated by this new list. 

Archibald T. Davison. 


* * 


ANALYTIC AND SYNTHETIC 


A Social and Religious History of 
the Jews. By Salo W. Baron. New York: 
Columbia Press. Vols. I and II, $3.75 each; 
Vol. III, $4.00. 


This is the most comprehensive work 
dealing with Jews and Judaism since Hein- 
rich Graetz issued his epoch-making “‘His- 
tory of the Jews.” It is a highly impressive 
work. It reflects enormous erudition and 
balanced judgments. It is both analytic 
and synthetic, a rather uncommon com- 
bination. Most of our analysts exhaust 
themselves in the work of dissection. 
To formulate and reanimate in keeping 
with a living vision requires the spirit of a 
master. 

The title itself testifies to the author’s 
approach to Jews and Judaism. Professor 
Baron gives us an internal history of 
Jewish life; it is not a restatement of the 
external history. The experiences, the 
adventures of the soul, the search after God 
and self and peace over a period of more 
than three thousand years in many lands 
and in diverse civilizations, is the author’s 
task. His initial position is that Judaism 
is an historical religion, as over against a 


natural one: ‘‘The Jewish religion has been 
from the very beginning and in the progress 
of time has increasingly become an his- 
torical religion, in permanent contrast to all 
natural religions.’’ Hence the social and 
the religious are closely interwoven. 
daism is not a mystical creed suspended 
between heaven and earth, but an historic 
force—a river shaping the Jewish land- 
scape and carrying the cargo of the ages 
on its back. With this as his starting 
point, Professor Baron explores the com- 
plicated pattern of Judaism. 

The student of Christianity will find 
this work highly revealing, particularly in 
the delineation of the social and religious 
backgrounds of the rise of Christianity 
from the soil and spirit of Judea. The stu- 
dent of Judaism will have these three 
volumes within arm’s reach. The last 
volume of notes and bibliography is a 
mine of information on every subject 
touching Jewish life and thought. The 
general reader, who is alive to anti-Semi- 
tism, Zionism, the crisis within the re- 
ligious life, will find in this book much 
that will balance his judgment and give 
him perspective. 

Of course, dealing as this work does with 
the inner values rather than with the ex- 
ternal facts, and- covering as it does so 
subjective a thing as religion, much of it 
still in the making, there is ample room for 
disagreement with the author on various 
points. 
one cannot but have a profound respect 
for the author and his work. 

Beryl D. Cohon. 


* * 
SERVANT OF THE MOST HIGH 


Rebel, Priest and Prophet. By 
Stephen Bell. New York: The Devin-Adair 
Company. 314 pp. $8.00. 


For all of those, Catholic or Protestant, 
who believe that Roman Catholics think 
with the mind of hierarchical dignitaries, 
this book will be an eye-opener. Certainly 
in this biography of Father McGlynn 
there is much evidence to support the 
contention that Roman Catholics, clergy 
and laity, are not all rubber-stamp think- 
ers. 

As a matter of fact Father McGlynn 
opposed the establishment of parochial 
schools to teach the three ‘‘R’s,’’ became a 
believer in George’s ‘‘single-tax’’ theory 
and its ardent propounder, despite an 
archbishop’s disapproval which was so 
strong it led to his excommunication. 

Burning under the stigma of this in- 
justice, Dr. McGlynn helped to establish 
and was the chief proponent of the Anti- 
Poverty Society, in which work he became 
a noted figure on the reform platform 
throughout the nation. Some of his 
criticisms of ecclesiasticism are classics; 
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But agreement or disagreement, - 


some of his arguments for freedom which 
he needed to buttress his use of it, burn 
with penetrating fire. And this theology 
all the while is no more intrusive than the 
phrase ‘fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man.” That Father McGlynn and 
many of his Catholic followers were es- 
sentially Protestant in attitude seems clear 
from the book—only a controversy within 
the church was necessary to prove it. As 
a record of a life and a controversy Stephen 
Bell’s effort is worth while. 

The book might have been a little more 
objective had neither a Roman Catholic 
nor a Georgist written it. As it is, the 
grinding of the Georgist axe is heard on 
many a page. For all that, the book con- 
tinues the ideas and spirit of a splendid 
servant of the Most High. 

; Joseph Barth. 

* * 


APPROACHES TO PEACE 


Peace or War? Edited by Harold S. 
Quigley. Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press. 205 pp. 50 cents. 

The University of Minnesota in the 
Day and Hour Series which it has been 
publishing for the last four years is making 
a remarkable contribution to the field of 
popular knowledge. The number under 
review, which covers a conference held in 
April, 1937, deals with the most serious of 
all current problems. The University 
selected eleven authors in the field and has 
presented in this volume as sane and well- 
balanced a discussion of the present in- 
ternational crisis as it has been my good 
fortune to see anywhere. Each writer is 
a scholar in his field and each presents his 
points with clarity. 

The first two articles deal to a very con- 
siderable extent with the ideologies of 
peace and war; the next three with the eco- 
nomic problems involved; the sixth is a 
very important treatment of 1914 versus 
1937; the seventh deals with the Far East; 
the eighth and ninth present contrasting 
points of view on national defense; the 
tenth deals with the neutrality legislation 
and the eleventh with the situation of the 
League of Nations. 

Of all the articles the last seems to the 
reviewer the most important. According 
to Pitman Potter, the author, the danger of 
war ultimately can only be averted “‘by a 
change of attitude on the part of the peoples 
of two nations, America and Germany.” 
The first must “come to the point of ad- 
mitting her share of interest and responsi- 
bility in world order and the other her 
error in seeking to attain her ends by 
anarchy and violence.’ This conclusion is 
borne out largely by all preceding papers. 

Ministers and others interested in the 
formation of public opinion would do well 
to read not only this number but other 
numbers in the series. 

Robert C. Dexter. 


There is no past, so long as books shall 
live.—Bulwer Lytton. 
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OUR FORUM 


- IMPRESSED AND SURPRISED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I was impressed by Dale De Witt’s 
article in The Register of the 27th January, 
but surprised that he did not stress the 
fact that his fourth point leads directly up 
to the New Commonwealth plan which is 
a major program of the Y. P. R. U. and of 
the Department of Social Relations. 

He says the “regulations of law and 
order in our world do not require hatred 
as the basis of their enforcement.” This 
is true, and from it springs the basic idea 
of the New Commonwealth. 

But it is equally true that if the decision 
as to the enforcement of law and order is 
made by a central authority, duly con- 
stituted, it is more likely that it will be 
made without hatred than if it is made by 
individual people or nations. It is harder 
to get a sheriff’s posse called out for the oc- 
casion to chase a Dillinger in the spirit of 
prevention rather than of vengeance; far 
harder than it is to get a trained police 
force which will shoot only if no other 
course is possible. 

Similarly, if we, the peoples of the world, 
permit a virtual international anarchy to 
continue, mitigated only by the League of 
Nations, we will find it harder to refrain 
from hating those who must be disciplined 
than we will if we provide for the estab- 
lishment of_a genuine international gov- 
ernment and police force. 

In other words, if we are ever to attain 
a society in which law and order are ad- 
ministered without hatred, it must be a 
society in which they are administered by 
agencies of justice, having at their command, 
if need arise, the weapons of justice. 

Lewis A. Dexter. 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE UNMOVED RADIO CRITIC 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I. Mr. Sydney S. Booth, in his reply to 
my article on Radio, makes several gratu- 
itous factual mistakes. My little paper 
was emphatically not one long scold and 
indictment. The whole second half was 
constructive and, I insist, sweetly reason- 
able. Not one of my suggestions is opposed 
by Mr. Booth; indeed, he indorses most 
of them. I am nof a lazy patron of radio, 
and I have not failed to hunt for the 
treasures I am supposed to have over- 
looked. I have diligently studied the 
radio program offered here in Chicago, 
and have tried all that are not hopelessly 
rubbishy and moronic. The half-decent 
programs I have no objection to, though 
I do not tune them in. My relatives, 
friends and acquaintances are, I admit, 
intelligent people, and all of them, with- 
out exception, fully uphold my criticisms 

a 


of the present radio programs and prac- 
tices. Indeed, many of them think I am 
too charitable in my indictment. The 
amount of piffie and trash carried by radio 
is appalling, they think, and we need “‘e- 
form with an axe.” 

II. Mr. Fenn seems to have read my 
article with very little attention. Like 
him, I warmly commended the good 
programs provided by the broadcasters, 
and dissented from too sweeping a con- 
demnation of the latter by some extreme 
pessimists. No, I am not hard to please, 
and I do not expect perfection. My point 
is that there is too much rubbish on the 
air, too much catering to the ignorant and 
vulgar elements of the public, too much 
blatant, mendacious and offensive adver- 
tising, too much cheap and self-defeating 
commercialism. The question of my per- 
sonal standard is irrelevant to the dis- 
cussion, since I did not apply it. Many 
programs which I do not like are quite 
acceptable to hosts of younger men or 
persons of more limited opportunities 
than mine. I have no fault to find with 
light musie, with humorous sketches, with 
band concerts, with popular lectures. I 
maintain that the proportion of the best 
in music, in drama, in humor, in science, 
is too low for a country like ours. I assert 
that the European programs are, on the 
whole, superior to ours. Mr. Fenn thinks 
that I am unreasonable; but I find many 
men and women in all circles who agree 
with me. Has Mr. Fenn read Heifetz’s 
article on radio in a recent issue of Har- 
per’s? Has he read the blistering editorial 
of The Christian Century on the Christmas 
eve music which the radio brazenly and 
stupidly inflicted upon us—all of it fifth- 
rate jazz? 

We pay so little for our radio blessings, 
opines Mr. Fenn, that we are ungrateful 
if we kick too much. This is economic 
naiveté of the first order. The broadcasters 
and the stations are not philanthropists; 
they make money, as do the sponsors, and 
it is the public, the great consuming public, 
that pays all the dividends, salaries, wages 
and profits. We pay indirectly, but I 
for one would rather pay an annual fee 
for my radio entertainment. 

I invite Mr. Fenn to reread my article 
and consider carefully my several con- 
structive suggestions. Are they Utopian? 
Are they commercially out of the ques- 
tion? I do not think so. I ask very little, 
in fact, and that little will have to be 
granted sooner or later. The great public 
can be educated—Toscanini’s popularity 
is the most recent proof of this affirmation. 
Jazz could be cut down by eighty percent, 
and no one would grieve. If we get waltzes, 
let them be pure, artistic waltzes, not 
jazzed and deflowered. The overzealous 
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announcers, with their ““Do It Tomorrow,’’ 
“‘Remember—,”’ and the like, repeated ad 
nauseam, are alienating patronage, not at- 
tracting it. 

If Mr. Fenn finds that he cannot second 
my motions, or any of them, I shall be 
sorry, but I shall insist on filing my pro- 
tests and appealing to common sense, 
common decency and intelligent self- 
interest. 

I trust other readers of your progressive 
journal will comment on the radio dis- 
cussion in your pages, and give you their 
reactions. Not all radio sponsors are in- 
capable of profiting by friendly advice. 

Victor S. Yarros. 

Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


APPRECIATION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

As a long time reader and subscriber, 
may I express appreciation of the spirit 
and substance of The Register under the 
new management. Much of its material 
I find most profitable and helpful; especial- 
ly I would commend the “Daily Quiet 
Period” page, appealing for time to be 
devoted daily (however short the period) 
to consideration of things and issues 
spiritual, so easily submerged in the press 
of every-day utilitarian activities. I hope 
this page, missing in your 20th January 
issue, is not to be permanently discon- 
tinued. It seems to me to meet a special 
need in our Unitarian program. 

With all good wishes. 

Elizabeth Johnson. 

Boston, Mass. 


* * 


AGAINST CUTTING RELIEF 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Cutting down relief means condemning 
many human beings to starve. Current 
events often recall a few lines from Arthur 
Hugh Clough’s modern version of the Ten 
Commandments. 


Thou shalt not kill—but needst not 
strive 
Officiously to keep alive. 


Thou shalt not covet—but tradition 
’ Approves all forms of competition. 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 


NEGLECTING THE FORMULA 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
May I presume and call your attention 
to the fact that the authors of the feature 
in The Christian Register, ‘Daily Quiet 
Period,” are neglecting the time-tested 
formula for deepening the spiritual life and 
are consequently failing in their mission? 
The formula should be: Relief-Feeling- 
Action. Thinking and praying are not 
enough. A religious man is a doer of the 
word, and not a hearer or speaker only. 
Robert W. Jones. 
Wollaston, Mass. 
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The Use of Motion Pictures in Religious Education 
The Silver Screen Goes to Church 


Paul Harmon Chapman 


Mr. Chapman is minister of the First Parish Church in Lexington, Massachu- 
setts; director of the American Unitarian Association and chairman of its Religious 
Education Committee, and president of the Boston Sunday School Union. 


Visual education has been vastly ex- 
tended through the development of mction 
pictures. Secondary schools and colleges 
have made the cinema an integral part 
of the educational process. 

Years ago a few churches began pioneer 
work in the use of socially valuable films 
on week-day evenings and a few on Sun- 
days at church school or children’s church 
services. The difficulty of securing films 
which were not objectionable was recog- 
nized from the start. In 1925 the Religious 
Motion Picture Foundation was estab- 
lished by the late William E. Harmon. 
With this definite effort to supply socially 
useful and ethically valuable motion pic- 
tures, more and more churches began to 
make use of the medium of visual educa- 
tion. Now through the Visual Experiment 
Department of the Harmon Foundation 
films are available for standard size or 
portable motion picture machines. A 
wide variety of subjects is offered: The 
World and Its People; Social and Eco- 
nomic Studies; The Arts; Life Situations; 
Religion and Life and The Church in Ac- 
tion. The Kodascope Library has a few 
religious films and many others which 
may be used in religious services. 


What Is Being Done 


Increasing numbers of our churches are 
finding that programs built around motion 
pictures add a new zest and interest to the 
total appeal of many programs. Pictures 
which are not specifically religious in 
character have proven very acceptable 
and valuable as a part of a religious ser- 
vice. One of our churches which has been 
using motion pictures for some years dis- 
covered that the children responded 
to the “‘good, the beautiful and the true” 
as depicted in some of the films which por- 
trayed the life of an artist or the circum- 
stances surrounding the painting of a 
famous picture. Such a film is the “Ma- 
donna della Sedia.’’ 

Now word comes from London that our 
English cousins of the Unitarian faith 
realize the value of visual education and 
are extending the use of the cinema in their 
churches. They have their ‘Religious 
Film Society” and other agencies. E. W. 
West, in a recent issue of “The Bulletin,” 
issued by their Department of Religious 
Education, is the author of an article en- 
titled ‘Religion on Celluloid.” He con- 
cludes it by saying: “The cinema-con- 
scious children of today require very dif- 
ferent treatment from the less sophisticated 
youngsters of the prewar days. They are 


ready for the cinematograph method of 
teaching, peculiarly susceptible to its 
appeal, strongly inclined to absorb its 
suggestions. If films of the right type are 
made available, the truths we try to teach 
can become for these questioning boys and 
girls a wonderland of knowledge.” 


Demonstration February 16 


As more of the right kind of films are to 
be had each year, we believe that a wider 
use of motion pictures could and should be 
made by our church schools. In order to 
bring it to the attention of more of our 
leaders, the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union of Boston is arranging for a demon- 
stration of the use of films in churches. 
A joint meeting of the Unitarian and 
Universalist Unions will be held on 
Wednesday, February 16, in Eliot Hall at 
25 Beacon Street, at 7.30 in the evening. 
After an address by Rev. Dan Huntington 


Fenn there will be a demonstration and 
discussion of the use of motion pictures. 
An effort is being made to gather as com- 
plete information as possible from all our 
churches where motion pictures are now 
being used. We hope to have informa- 
tion available, giving the titles of films 


-which have actually been used, some com- 


ment about each, where it may be secured, 
and the cost of rental. It is our hope that 
other groups of churches in other centers 
will have similar demonstrations at local 
conferences or district meetings and in- 
vestigate the possibilities in the use of 
motion pictures. And it is, of course, per- 
fectly possible in any local church to rent or 
borrow a projector and a screen to try out 
this aid to the learning process. 


Information Sought 


The author of this article would be very 
glad for any information anyone can con- 
tribute from experiences in the use of mo- 
tion pictures, and he will be glad to supply 
any information he can to those who are 
interested in visual education in the 
church school. There are many sources 
and uses for films and new avenues yet to 
be explored. 


Moa Pictures and the Church School 


Delos W. 


O’Brian 


Minister of the First Unitarian Society, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Make the School Interesting 

A few years ago a large church in sub- 
urban Boston burned to the ground. A 
crowd collected near by to watch the fire. 
Standing together were two small boys 
watching the flames with fascinated gaze. 
One of them spoke with feeling, ‘“‘Gee, I’m 
glad to see that burn down!” The other 
lad looked sadly at his companion and re- 
plied, ‘‘Don’t be so happy! Your old man 
will just make you go to another one.” 

In all seriousness that is the way many 
people are looking at religion these days. 
I am wondering if we religionists are not 
partly to blame. So many of us defend 
religion by referring to duty. We are al- 
ways ready to venture the opinion that 
the church and the church school are 


places where people ought to go. Of course 
we have our reasons and they are good 
ones too, but we nearly always end up a 
conversation about the church by saying 
that people just ought to attend services. 
I do not mean to say that duty does not 
have its place. It does! But have we 
not missed an opportunity by looking at 
church and church school attendance too 
steadfastly from only one angle? 

I know all the old arguments about the 
church competing with secular enter- 
tainments. Some of them are true also. 
But some of them are not. Take moving 
pictures. If used intelligently they can be 
an excellent medium for religious educa- 
tion. I have been using moving pictures 
in my church school for several months 


UNITARIAN ADVANCE 


President Frederick May Eliot at the Niagara Falls Conference 
set three goals to be gained before the May meetings of 1938: 
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now and the worth of our school has stead- 
ily risen. But, what is more, the children 
like it. They like it so much that they are 
bringing other children with them. They 
do not wait for their parents to urge them 
to get ready for church school. They get 
ready and urge their parents to hurry up 
so they will not be late. One lad who was 
a chronic grumbler about attending has 
been a regular attendant, and he has not 
grumbled once since our new program be- 
gan. 
Aid to Teaching 


If I know anything about human nature, 
it is that you cannot teach children much 
when they did not want to come to your 
meeting in the first place. To make them 
want to come is the first step in being able 
to teach them anything. I have tried to 
talk to an audience when the room was 
freezing cold. It just does not work. I 
could not get anything over, and neither 
could you, while people were wishing that 
they had never heard of you because their 
feet were freezing. Children are not so 
different from adults in that respect. If 
they are wishing that they were out playing 
ball instead of listening to someone ex- 
plain why Moses went down into Egypt, 
they do not make very good listeners nor 
learners either. 

But show a good moving picture, as we 
did the other Sunday, of Palestine with 
the mountains, the river Jordan, and the 
desert, and anyone would sit up and take 
notice. Almost any of the children who 
saw that picture can tell you what the river 
Jordan looks like. They know something 
about Palestine because they have seen it. 
I will wager that I could have described 
that country to them a thousand times 
and they would not know as much about 
it as they know from having seen one 
moving picture filmed there. 

And so moving pictures are not only 
interesting, they are educational. What is 
more, they are religious, if you know where 
to look for them. There are several com- 
panies that make a business of renting re- 
ligious moving pictures. One of these puts 
out a fine story of Jesus’ life in thirteen 
reels. We used that, showing one reel each 
Sunday, to begin with. 


Many Ways to Use Them 


One can use moving pictures in many 
ways. My plan is not original, but it 
works. We conduct a short devotional 
service to open with. The theme of this 
service is built around the theme for the 
day. Next we show the picture, which de- 
picts the songs, the readings, and the 
prayers of the devotional service. At the 
close of the moving picture the children 
go to their classes for a half hour of dis- 
cussion, study, and handwork. 

If the teacher is alert he or she can con- 
tinue the theme of the devotional service 
and of the picture during the class period. 
‘That is what we try to do. Much is left 
to the teacher’s ability and good judgment. 
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He leads off with questions and suggestions 
that may stimulate the pupils to talk and 
ask questions, or he may present some 
poem or story which will carry the theme 
of the whole service still further into the 
experience of the class. Once an intelli- 
gent teacher gets the idea, the plan be- 
comes a challenge to him. Our teachers 
are as interested now in the church school 
as are the children. 

Of course one has to have a plan, but 
that is not hard. One can easily work 
out a moving picture plan for the year. 
He decides upon his general theme for the 
year, fills in the general outline with 
specific subjects and orders his films. 
Along with each film one can get a refer- 
ence outline which gives the contents of 
the film in detail. This also contains 
some valuable suggestions for working out 
a devotional service and class discussions 
to accompany the picture. It is complete 
even to suggestions regarding music. If 
teachers are given a transcript of the con- 
tents of the film a week ahead, they are 
better prepared to lead an intelligent dis- 
cussion during the class period. 

Their Use Not Expensive 

Church schools are very often run with 
very little money, but the expense of this 
plan need not keep anyone from using it. 
The films cost from about one dollar and 
a half to two dollars and a half. As one of 
the officials of a company that supplies 
religious moving pictures remarked to 
me the other day, the more we rent the 
cheaper these moving pictures are going 
to be. 


* * 


MULTIPLIED IDEALISM 


Now, for a brief personal statement. 
This season from September, 1937, to May, 
1938, is one of peculiar significance to me 
personally. During this period I celebrate 
my fiftieth birthday, my fifteenth year as 
a resident of Lincoln Center, my twenty- 
fifth wedding anniversary, and my thir- 
tieth year as a minister. Naturally, 
these events are occasions which put me 
in a reflective mood. Not yet old enough 
to become reminiscent and not young 
enough to be visionary, I have come to 
look upon the unrealized dreams of the 
past with a measure of detachment and 
upon plans for the future with a measure 
of realism not altogether characteristic of 
other days. No one with a sense of reality 
should hope to find in retrospect that any 
large percentage of his expectations would 
be found in realized form. Nevertheless, 
there is an all but terrifying sense of fu- 
tility that sweeps over one when he faces 
frankly the meager achievements of the 
years. 

The disappointments have been many 
and the inadequacies still more, yet when 
the will to serve humanity nobly and well 
is woven into the fibers of one’s being he 
is inclined to say, “Let the dead past bury 
its dead,” and to recall only the high mo- 
ments of great hopes and great plans and 
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great expectations, and to feel that the 
past has been only a preparation for the 
life that really begins at fifty. 

And so I warn you that whatever of 
idealism I have urged upon you and others 
in the past shall be multiplied and re- 
enforced with an urgency such as I have 
not heretofore exhibited in any cause and 
for any purpose. Others may be satisfied 
for Lincoln Center and the things for 
which it stands to have but a small share 
in the life of the community and of the 
world, but I am not. I want these walls 
to house ideas, modes of living, and social 
achievements of a more daring and a more 
far-reaching significance than have yet 
been associated with them. I want the 
dream of its founder for additional build- 
ings to be realized. I want this institution 
to measure up to the stature of the tower- 
ing personality whose name it bears. These 
things cannot be done if we are fearful or 
cautious or slow of action, but they can be 
done if we fix our will and purpose upon 
them; if we devote ourselves to them; if we 
are willing to take the risks that always 
attend great adventure. 

To this end I call upon you, upon every 
friend of Abraham Lincoln Center, and 
upon all who believe in Lincoln as the im- 
mortal symbol of democracy, to join to- 
gether and move forward toward things 
yet to be!—From the annual report of Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, Dean of Abraham Lincoln 
Center, Chicago. 

* * 


BOSTON HYMN FESTIVAL 


An interdenominational Hymn Festival 
will be held on Sunday, February 13, at 
4 p. m., in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Tremont 
Street, Boston, under the auspices of the 
Boston Chapter of the Hymn Society of 
America. This is the first interdenomi- 
national festival for adult choirs to be 
held in Boston, although for the six past 
years the junior choirs of the Unitarian 
churches of Boston and vicinity have held 
a festival in the First Church each May. 

Unitarianism should take a special in- 
terest in next Sunday afternoon’s service 
in St. Paul’s, because the pamphlet of 
hymns which the Hymn Society has pre- 
pared for the occasion is made up from 
pages of our recently published “Hymns 
of the Spirit.” Twelve hymns will be 
sung, including some of the finest and 
most interesting of the newer and less 
familiar tunes. The occasion offers an un- 
usually good opportunity for our ministers, 
choirmasters, and other persons interested 
in the improvement of congregational 
singing, to acquaint themselves with some 
of the choicest hymns and tunes in our new 
book. 


* * 


A CORRECTION 


In the Southwest Conference number of 
The Register it was reported that H. H. 
Henson spoke on “Social Emphasis of the 
Liberal Pulpit.” Dr. Henson’s initials 
are C. C. 
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Among the Churches 


First Unitarian Society, Laconia, 
N. H. During the past year there has 
been a seventy-five percent increase in at- 
tendance at Sunday morning meetings. 
An every member canvass netted a twenty 
percent increase in subscriptions. The 
parish has voted to sell its present site and 
building, and to build a small, modern 
building. 

The Unitarian Church, Hollis, N. Y. 
The annual meeting of the church was 
held on Friday evening, January 21. 
In spite of very stormy weather there 
was an excellent attendance. Reports in- 
dicated a very successful year and an in- 
crease of church activities as well as 
membership. The junior church more 
than doubled in size and thirty-five were 
reported as enrolled at present. As a re- 
sult of a visitation and a larger effort on 
finances, three-quarters of the amount 
necessary for the coming year was re- 
ported raised, with only half the subscrip- 
tion cards sent in. The retiring president 
of the board of trustees is Jenkin R. Hock- 
ert. His successor will be elected at the 
next trustees’ meeting. The minister 
urged the church to begin planning for the 
erection of a new church building. 


Channing Memorial Church, New- 
port, R. I. A parish supper was given 
on January 20, planned jointly by Charles 
T. Brooks Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League and the Women’s Alliance. About 
ninety members attended. The enter- 
tainment which followed was a lecture, 
illustrated by one hundred lantern slides, 
on the history of the Fall River Line steam- 
boats, the last of which, the famous ‘‘Pris- 
cilla,” passed mournfully down Narragan- 
sett Bay on her way to the scrapheap 
just two days before this meeting. 

The lecture was given by Wm. King 
Covell (Harvard A. B. and A. M.), who 
has extended his courses in the history of 
fine arts to include the history of American 
steam vessels. In common with all 
southern New England, the audience was 
greatly interested in seeing pictures of the 
well known and beloved Fall River Line 
boats. The talk and the slides covered 
the ninety years of the company’s history. 

Roger McAdams of Arlington, N. J., of 
Unitarian and Newport ancestry, whose 
recent book on ‘‘The Old Fall River Line” 
has been favorably received, was in New- 
port to attend the lectures, and spoke 
briefly. The stage was draped with a 
very large American flag, purchased at 
the recent auction of the vessels. It had 
belonged to the steamer ‘Providence.’ 
Silver-ware from the “Priscilla” and a 
chair from the “Commonwealth” were on 
display. Mr. Covell has acquired, by 
gift and purchase, photographs of the 
early boats of the Fall River Line, and 
these, supplemented by his own photo- 
graphs and made into slides, afforded a 
program of unusual and timely interest. 


Church of the Messiah, Montreal, 
Canada. A very successful year was re- 
viewed at the annual meeting held in 
Channing Hall, Monday, January 17, 
1938. 

The treasurer reported that all expenses 
for the past year have been met and that 
there is a slight surplus. 

Other reports showed an increase in all 
activities of the church. Among those 
presenting reports were the minister, the 
secretary, the Women’s Alliance, the Lay- 
men’s League, the Sunday school, the 
Sixteen-Thirty Club and the Badminton 
Club. 

George Brewer, for the Everyman 
Players of the church, announced that 
they intend to present George Bernard 
Shaw’s play, “Saint Joan,” during the 
week of April 10. 

The following officers were appointed 
for the coming year: President, J. W. 
McCammon; treasurer, George M. Ed- 
wards; secretary, H. E. Tanner. 


The Unitarian Society, Wollaston, 
Mass. At the annual meeting on January 
24, 1938, the retiring treasurer, N. Gorham 
Nickerson, reported all bills paid and a 
cash balance on hand, whereas a year ago 
the report showed a deficit of over one 
thousand dollars. The retiring collector, 
Robert A. Crown, reported that all but 
$50 of the 1987 pledges had been paid. 
The minister reported the following gifts 
to the society: (1) An enlarged and reno- 
vated choir loft given by the Charles S. 
Adams family in memory of Marcia 
Adams. (2) An electric dish washer from 
Mrs. Thomas Lacey. (8) A custom-made 
table from Mrs. Samuel Chapman. (4) An 
illuminated cross from the Men’s Club. 


First Unitarian Society, Wilming- 
ton, Del. Over one hundred persons at- 
tended a supper and the annual meeting 
of the society on the evening of January 
21. Dr. Omar H. Mott, of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Baltimore, Md., addressed 
the meeting. During the past year a 
young people’s group, the Fireside Forum, 
has been formed with twenty-three mem- 
bers. The Sunday school has doubled in 
numbers. A Young Couples’ Club has 
been organized, with meetings once a 
month. More than $3,000 has been spent 
on redecorating the church building. The 
finances of the church were reported to be 
in sound condition. George M. Norman 
was re-elected president of the society and 
chairman of the board of trustees. 


All Souls’ Church (Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist), New London, Conn. The 
minister has charge of week-day devo- 
tional services over station WNLC, 1500 
KC. Ministers of all denominations par- 
ticipate in these services. 


The South Parish (Unitarian) 
Charlestown, N. H. Four Protestant 
churches co-operated in a_ state-wide 
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preaching mission, with three services held 
in the Unitarian meetinghouse. The minis- 
ter is secretary of the Charlestown Council 
of Churches. The congregation rejoices in 
the use of the new hymn books. 


First Unitarian Society, Newton, 
Mass. The Peace Action Committee of 
the Wellesley Hills Unitarian Society co- 
operated with the Peace Action Committee 
of this society in a public forum on “The 
Foreign Policy of the United States” con- 


‘ ducted by Frederick J. Libby, executive 


secretary of the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, at the parish house 
January 24. About 130 people were 
present. 


First Unitarian Church, Memphis, 
Tenn. The annual parish dinner and 
business meeting of the church was held 
on'the night of January 25. The attend- 
ance was the largest in the history of the 
church and the enthusiasm was in keeping. 
Every organization was able to report 
progress. The church school had con- 
tinued to grow until there were reported 
six classes for children and an adult class 
of thirty. A new group, called the Fire- 
side Forum, made up almost entirely of 
young married couples, has just been or- 
ganized with forty members. Counting 
this as an adult education project, the 
minister reported that 130 persons were 
now enrolled in the church’s educational 
program. Great help to the school is be- 
ing realized through two teachers who 
spent their first summer at the Isles of 
Shoals Religious Education Week last 
summer, Mrs. R. W. O’Brien, who is 
teaching seniors, and Miss Patty Adams, 


- in charge of one of the kindergarten classes. 


The attendance during the last year has 
been the largest in the history of the 
church, and exceeds that of the first year 
in the ministry of the present pastor by 
eighty percent. The membership having 
reached the 100 mark, the goal was set to 
make the second hundred by 1944. S. H. 
Bobzien, who retired from the board of 
trustees after fourteen years’ service dur- 
ing the darkest days of the church, was 
presented by his fellow members on the 
present board with a handsomely inscribed 
full leather Bible. Prof. T. S. Eliot, treas- 
urer, was re-elected to the board. Eighty 
copies of “Hymns of the Spirit’’ were or- 
dered before New Year’s and are being 
eagerly awaited. 


Third Religious Society, Dorchester, 
Mass. Rev. Henry T. Secrist is the supply 
preacher on the Sundays of February. 
He is preaching a series of sermons on the 
subject, “Unitarian Contributions to Faith 
and Order.” February 6, “Repairing 
Broken Parts.” February 18, “‘Recover- 
ing Valuables.” February 20, ‘“Reshap- 
ing and Deepening Inheritances.” Feb- 
ruary 24, “Increasing the Resources.” 

All Souls’ Church (Unitarian-Uni- 


versalist), Braintree, Mass. The annual 
meeting in October found the various or- 
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ganizations in healthy condition: the bill 
for the new oil burning furnace well on its 
way to payment, the trim of this beauti- 
ful Norman-English stone church newly 
painted, floors and trim thoroughly cleaned 
and oiled, the old deficit practically elimi- 
nated. Officers elected were: George A. 
Arnold, president; Edwin H. Hansen, 
vice president; Walter E. Richards, 
treasurer; Hobart Spring, assistant; Mrs. 
A. A. Hilman, clerk; Mrs. Helen Ware 
Brooks, new organist and choir director. 
(In token of affectionate appreciation a 
reception had been tendered to Mrs. G. Y. 
Kells, former organist-director, retiring 
after many years of able loyal service.) 

The cutting of a new street had left a 
narrow strip of land bordering the church 
property, and it seemed vital to the future 
of All Souls’ to control this narrow strip 
to prevent unsightly business uses from 
spoiling a corner and a_ neighborhood. 
With trepidation the church appointed a 
committee, wondering where to find the 
thirteen hundred dollars. Stacy B. South- 
worth and Horace R. Drinkwater as co- 
chairmen of willing coworkers soon found 
the answer. People of Braintree, not of 
All Souls’ Church, contributed half. 

A “‘Men’s Council” has been formed to 
rally the men to service in and through the 
church. Thus sixty men gathered for the 
first full meeting and for buffet supper, 
Sunday evening, January 23, at which 
time the men signed membership cards and 
checked varieties of service they could 
give, as listed by their minister. Hobart 
Spring was elected secretary, Harry W. 
Bond, treasurer. The first and immediate 
aim for January was a “men to church 
services’? movement, which resulted in a 
fifty percent increase in congregations. 
A new men’s choir (for occasional use) sang 
Sunday, January 30. 


Church of Our Father, Ottawa, 
Canada. At the annual meeting held 
January 11, reports indicated a general in- 
crease of membership in various church or- 
ganizations and a generally thriving con- 
dition in the church. The chairman of 
the board of trustees paid high tribute to 
the work of the minister. An interesting 
feature of the meeting was the presenta- 
tion to the church of a framed photograph 
of the late Andrew Halkett, by his daugh- 
ter, Miss Margaret Halkett. It will be 
hung in the De Normandie Hall. A 
parish supper, prepared by the Women’s 
Alliance, preceded the annual meeting. 


First Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety, Lexington, Mass. The annual 
meeting of the parish was held on Friday 
evening, January 28, at 8 o’clock, in the 
vestry of the meetinghouse. 

The parish committee’s report, as well 
as the other reports, showed splendid co- 
operation throughout the parish which 
made possible the achievement of a re- 
decorated and renewed interior in the 
meetinghouse. The budget was approved 
substantially as submitted in the printed 
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report sent to all the members of the parish. 
Delegates to the annual meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association were 
elected. 

Robert S. Sturtevant retired as clerk of 
the parish, after having served in this 
capacity for seventeen years and as a 
member of the parish committee for three 
years. A special token of esteem was pre- 
sented to him by George W. Towle, chair- 
man of the parish committee, on behalf of 
the entire parish. Marshall Sargent was 
elected clerk. The church was happy to 
welcome one of the younger men to this 
official capacity. 

Sixteen new members were voted into 
membership in the parish. And all the 
organizations and departments of the 
church reported growth and increased in- 
terest. The chief factor in this develop- 
ment is undoubtedly the beautiful and 
worshipful atmosphere which has been 
created by the redecoration of the meeting- 
house combined with a new spirit of devo- 
tion and inspiration which has manifested 
itself in many ways in the parish. 


* * 


WORCESTER LEAGUE 


The winter meeting of the Worcester 
League of Unitarian Women will be held 
in Clinton, Mass., on February 10. The 
speakers will be Miss Helen Greenwood of 
Leominster and Dr. Maxwell Savage of 
Worcester. 

* * 


BOSTON EVENING ALLIANCE 


The Evening Alliance of Greater Bos- 
ton will meet in the parish hall, Arlington 
Street Church, February 10. Supper at 
six o’clock. 

At quarter before eight, Mrs. Richard 
Y. FitzGerald, chairman of the Committee 
on International Work, will speak on 
‘The Wider Horizon.’” 


* * 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATE AL- 
LIANCE 

The New England Associate Alliance 
midwinter meeting held on January 20 at 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., was largely attended. Eighty-four 
branches were represented by 424 dele- 
gates. 

The collection, as is customary at the 
January meeting, was for the Star Island 
Nichols Memorial Fund. The amount 
was $170. The appeal was presented by 
Mrs. William Churchill of Milton, Mass. 
Mrs. Howard Pease, the president, con- 
ducted the opening service, which was 
followed by words of greeting from Miss 
Effie Whitman, vice president of the host- 
ess branch. 

Miss Harriet Johnson, the church his- 
torian, gave a most interesting story of 
the history of the Arlington Street Church. 
From its founding in 1729 to 1937, its 
history is divided into three periods: 
1. Presbyterian Foundation, 1729-1786. 
2. Congregational Stepping Stone, 1786- 
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1803. 3. Unitarian Fulfillment, 1803- 
1937. This was augmented by a brief his- 
torical talk by Mr. Wise. 

The morning session closed with an ad- 
dress by Mrs. J. Jarvis Preble, New 
England vice president of the General 
Alliance. “Signs by the Way’’ proved to 
be a timely subject. The speaker vividly 
portrayed the trend of the times, the way- 
side signs each displaying its part in 
these exciting days in which we are living, 
each insisting upon our purchase of ma- 
terial comforts or indulgences as if the chief 
ends of life were to be served thereby. 
The speaker balanced this description with 
one of serenity: “A wooded path winding 
to a hill-top and a golden sunset. This 
nearness to the gate of heaven makes one 
feel that no more than a veil of God’s own 
celestial light separates us from the pres- 
ence of God himself.’’ 

A delightful musical program opened the 
afternoon session, which was followed by 
routine business. 

Mrs. Pease announced the nominating 
committee as Mrs. Otto Lyding of Nashua, 
N. H., chairman, assisted by Miss Bertha 
Langmaid of Boston, Mass., and Mrs. 
Wilton Cross of Taunton, Mass. 

Professor Seal Thompson, of the Biblical 
Department of Wellesley College, de- 
lighted her audience with an address on 
**The Trend in Modern Religion.’’ She be- 
gan with the statement that many people 
have decorously and unobtrusively dropped 
God out of their thinking and religious ob- 
servances out of their practice. Why, be- 
cause a real case can be brought against re- 
ligion. Quoting Professor Ernest Hocking, 
she called attention to the fact that too 
often in the history of the world religion 
has ‘seduced the intellect,’ has refused 
to keep step with scientific thought, has 
proved a divisive instead of an integrating 
force, has created patience and resigna- 
tion when the situation called for action, 
and further has brought upon itself the 
severe indictment of being willing to live 
in a dead tradition. As Dr. Peabody used 
to say, “Religion has tried to walk for- 
ward by looking backward.” Given this 
situation, it were well, however, to count 
off our losses if we elect to live without re- 
ligion. Pindar was wont to say, ““They 
reckon ill who leave God out.’”” What are 
the losses? Certainly a loss of power, of 
insight. ‘‘No religion has proceeded far 
without producing its seers.” It was re- 
ligion that produced that great phrase, 
“truth in the inward parts.”’ But most of 
all, religion, ‘“‘pure and undefiled,”’ creates 
intrinsic world brotherhood. 

Miss Thompson then went on to ex- 
amine the basic ideas in Barthianism, in 
the Oxford movement, in mysticism and in 
the type of thinking that holds to the su- 
pernatural in religion without insistence on 
the personal. 

Many people have found their spiritual 
home in each of these camps. At the last 
she led us to the point where religion was 
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seen not primarily in terms of belief but in 
terms of the three great attitudes that 
underlie the New Testament teaching: 
faith, hope and love. While religion cer- 
tainly can not rise to its finest stature with- 
out clear thinking, the essential factor 
must be dedication to the attitudes. 

Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, pastor of 
the entertaining church, gave the invoca- 
tion and pronounced the benediction. 
Miss Margaret Anthony, branch presi- 
dent, was ably assisted by Mrs. Percy 
Atherton and other members of the com- 
mittee. 

NEW YORK SHOALERS 


A Shoals Reunion, which is also to be a 
gathering point for Unitarian and other 
liberal students, will be held on March 
19 at the new parish house of the Church 
of the Saviour in Brooklyn, N. Y. Supper 
will be served at 6.30. Immediately there- 
after, Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
will address the meeting. A social evening 
consisting of dancing and entertainment 
will follow. The registration fee of $1 will 
cover the cost of the entire session. 


* * 


MEADVILLE SCHOOL NOTES 


During the week of January 17 Father 
Joseph Fletcher, head of the recently 
founded Graduate School of Applied Re- 
ligion in Cincinnati, was the guest of the 
school. He led three conferences in Mead- 
ville House, on ‘‘Sin and Social Action,” 
“The Place of the Social Gospel,’ and 
“The Church and Secular Idealism.” 
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Arthur E. Morgan, in Antioch Notes: 
“Extreme radicals have assumed they 
could live in a society of reasonably free 
expression and inquiry while planning a 
régime to destroy freedom... . 

“Because of the increase of despotism, 
men of all opinions lose faith in democratic 
methods, and come to rely on arbitrary 
violence to support the social order. Yet 
the conditions of social progress have not 
changed. If the whole world should sur- 
render democratic forms for dictatorship, 
it would be necessary to travel again the 
long slow road to freedom of expression 
and criticism.” 


Gaining a Radiant Faith 


The Unitarian Lenten Manual 
for 1938 
For personal and group use 


$.25, plus $.05 postage. 


$.20 in quantities of 25 or more copies, 


postage extra. 
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DIRECTORY 
Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada |. 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
‘5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


What League Chapters Do for Their Churches 


Help raise the parish budget. 

Take charge of and finance church publicity. 

Print and distribute sermons by the minister. 

Co-operate with the church school, through 
furnishing teachers, providing transportation for 
children, financing delegates to summer institutes, 
conducting men’s classes. 

Conduct services in the absence of a minister 
and arrange summer services. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Each subscription counts. If 


Unitarian. 


| you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8.to 10 days notice 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob- 
{nson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday-Friday, February 15-18, 
Rev. W. Russell Bowie, D. D., Grace Church, New 
York. Vesper half-hour, Wednesday at 5.30 p. m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school, 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service aad paovete a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be brodacast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P. S. 'T., Station KECA, 1480 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. f 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


